SOVIET UNDERSTANDING
demanded of his own inner self, as well as of the
unfortunate Russian guides.   Such ideas as he has
acquked, during his long years of education in the
West, and his subsequent study, if any, have been
derived from a host of mutually inconsistent sources.
There is a kind of wilderness in his mind, a wilderness
of vacuous plenty and plenteous vacuity.  When he
asks questions, it is rarely that he knows the answers
his secret heart desires to know. His desires and his
curiosity  are unrelated in his  consciousness.   He
bolsters this confusion by describing it as detachment,
objectivity, unbiased thinking, and so on.   Yet the
meanings of these words, their shifting relativity and
dubious content whether in Russia or anywhere else,
are not really understood by those who most use them.
Questions and answers, both formulated in terms of the
merest cliches, leave the tourist both satisfied and dissat-
isfied at the same time. The guides wink at each other.
In the Soviet Union two distinct kinds of naivete
come face to face, think past one another and guffaw at
each other like clowns.   For the ordinary young
Soviet citizen there exists a simple scheme of ideas by
reference to which all questions may be answered.
For the tourist from the capitalist world there is no
such simple pattern of ideas. His is the nawete of sense
impressions that have been divorced from the activity
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